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the place of the former, but, of course, will be less
easily used for the purpose, since all other commodi-
ties are more or less destitute of the qualities which
have made gold and silver, but more especially the
former, tire money-material par excellence. The diffi-
culty in selecting an actual instance of this class of
cases arises not from their scarcity, but from their
abundance. The course of the American Exchanges
between 1862 and 1878 is a leading and .well-known
example which may be specially mentioned. At one
time the premium on gold reached 285; but bullion
always commanded a premium of greater or less
amount.1 A still later example, and one still in exist-
ence, is that of the exchange with Buenos Ayres.
Owing to the depreciation of the Argentine currency
the rate of exchange is high and uncertain.

Similar principles apply to the exchanges between
gold-using and silver-using countries. As Viscount
Goschen has shown,2 the price of silver in the former,
or of gold in the latter, will have to be taken into
account; and it is by the price of that metal which is
merely a commodity that the limit of fluctuation is
determined. As we have seen already (pp. 59, 60)
this element is prominent in the case of Anglo-Indian
trade, and it is highly desirable to see that the fluctua-
tions of the Eastern exchanges are explicable on the
same general grounds as those of countries with
depreciated paper issues.

The general principles of the exchanges have now,
it may be hoped, been sufficiently stated, and also the

1 See A. S. Bolles, Financial History of the United States (1861-
1885), p. 301, note.

d Foreign Exchanges, pp. 76-81. Op. Clare, ABQ of the Foreign
Exchanges, pp. 139-142.